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Wanted: Positive 


A FEW weeks ago a young Marine Corps Cor- 
poral wrote to his father a letter of bitter pro- 
test against the present foreign policy of the United 
States. He objected to the large appropriations for 
rearmament, to our (alleged) refusal to admit Red 
China to the United Nations, to “the needless waste 
of life in Korea,” and to the (alleged) disposition of 
the United Nations to let the United States “take 
the brunt of it all.” He closed the letter with the 
assertion that people of his age level “want only 
peace,” and hinted at the possibility of rebellion in 
order to make that desire known, since the “‘leaders 
(including Truman) are afraid to admit they are 
wrong... for fear they will lose face.” 

There is no way of knowing how widely such 
views are held among men in the armed services. 
Obviously this particular Corporal had been a victim 
of the great debate about American foreign policy, 
and had been influenced especially by certain views 
of Herbert Hoover. Certain reports from Korea and 
elsewhere would support, however, his claim that— 

“The morale of the fighting man is very low. ... 

Just last night at the slopshute [beer-hall], the 

men, not one or two, but the majority, were com- 

plaining about the way we were tricked into this. 

Everyone seems to have nothing but disfavorable 

thoughts and remarks about the foreign policy. 

These men aren’t afraid to fight, it’s just that they 

have no cause to fight.” 


Certainly a comparable attitude prevails among 
many college students who expect to be drafted in 
the near future. Morale virtually collapsed on a 
great many campuses in December and January, and 
a similar situation may arise again in May. Con- 
fusion results partly from the uncertain status of 
the individual who faces military service, but also 
from the widespread feeling that the nation’s ad- 
ministration is committed to an ill-considered course 
that will waste lives without settling issues. 

Uncertainty among those affected most imme- 
diately only reflects the general confusion in Amer- 
ica. We have no precedents for our present situa- 
tion in the world. Former categories of “war” and 
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“peace” are outmoded: technically, we are still en- 
gaged in World War II, though its fighting has 
ended; actually, we are fighting in Korea, though 
no war has been declared. Nor is the primitive urge 
to defend one’s own country easily aroused by con- 
temporary stratagems ; Russia has been careful thus 
far to obscure this issue, attacking indirectly and in 
distant places, all the while claiming to seek peace. 
She is not likely to be so stupid as to attack the 
United States directly—at least, not until after she 
has tried to drain our strength through a succession 
of Koreas. 

In the absence of another Pearl Harbor, it will 
doubtless be very difficult to sustain American 
morale, civilian or military, for a long struggle with 
Russia. The struggle will probably be institutionalized 
into a routine, without the glamor and excitement 
that attended our entrance into the first two world 
wars. Participation in the struggle may become 
perfunctory for most Americans; there is no special 
hatred of the Koreans or Chinese, and “the enemy” 
is not located emotionally. 

Put another way, we Americans have lost our 
revolutionary fervor. We do not want to fight, 
partly because we already have most of what we 
want, partly because we are no longer really zealous 
to extend our democracy, and partly because we do 
not understand very well the nature of Commu- 
nism. If convinced that our “way of life” were 
actually threatened, we doubtless would respond as 
stubbornly as in the past. Even so, a “cause,” 
transcending our own interests would be necessary to 
evoke heroic response. Meantime, we are easily led 
to believe that we are merely maintaining the status 
quo for people who mean very little to us, and seeds 
of internal dissension are planted profusely by op- 
ponents of the Truman administration. 

The Department of State is frequently charged 
with lack of clarity in its foreign policy. Actually, 
the Department’s policy is too simple, as revealed 
again in Mr. Acheson’s thoughtful letter in reply to 
the Marine Corps Corporal. That policy is largely 
one of defensive containment of Russia, and has 








been successively defined by the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, and the 
“police action” in Korea. This policy leaves the of- 
fensive to Russia for the most part. 

Russia has shrewdly chosen to take the offensive 
through subversion rather than invasion, and by 
identification of Communism with revolutionary 
movements around the world. The Communists do 
not need to fight if they can gain power by infil- 
tration, and they try to mask aggression behind 
indigenous revolutionary forces. In Asia and Africa 
they seek to capitalize on movements for inde- 
pendence from imperial rule and on the widespread 
resentment of white chauvinism. The Western pow- 
ers have given aid and comfort to this strategy by 
refusal to differentiate clearly between Communism 
and local restlessness. Almost without exception, 
we have supported repressive regimes against the 
revolutionary masses of the world. 

The modern revolution is older and wider than 
Communist influence. The rise of submerged masses 
toward independence and equality goes back at least 
to the American Revolution and the French Revolu- 
tion. Russia’s latter-day version of this revolution 
is essentially a betrayal of it; domination of satel- 
lites through a network of Communist parties repre- 
sents very little improvement over direct colonial 


rule. But the smaller interests and the larger fears 
of the Western powers have allowed Russia to con- 
solidate the strategies of revolution and world 
domination into a unified campaign. 

If we are given ten years, our situation will doubt- 
less be more promising. By that time, Communist 
tyranny will probably have provoked new revolu- 
tionary movements within many of Russia’s satel- 
lites, and the issues of tyranny vs. freedom will be 
considerably clearer. Then we could seize the revo- 
lutionary offensive vigorously. But we cannot wait 
ten years; in any event, Russia might divert atten- 
tion from internal problems by international war be- 
fore allowing her position to degenerate seriously. 

We desperately need, now, a statement of the posi- 
tive goals we are fighting for and will be willing to 
keep on fighting for. Men who are asked to interrupt 
their careers, and perhaps to lay down their lives, 
have a right to a positive declaration of policy. The 
ambiguous attempts made thus far by the adminis- 
tration’s spokesmen are not enough. But it may be 
that the government is confused because the people 
are confused. Perhaps it is time for the President 
to convene a group of representative Americans, 
without any trace of domestic political partisanship, 
to reformulate American ideals for these complex 
and discouraging days.—L. P. 


European Issues 


A Report of the Ecumenical Commission on European Cooperation* 


The Present Situation 


HE peoples of Western Europe are at the mo- 

ment confronted with a new political situation 
which demands a complete reorientation of the policy 
which they have been following for the last five years. 
The main effort in Western Europe during these 
years has been directed to economic and social re- 
habilitation, while at the same time definite attempts 


* The Ecumenical Commission on European Cooperation 
is an independent Commission of Christian laymen drawn 
from various European countries and from different fields of 
social and political life, who desire to help the churches in 
the spirit of the ecumenical movement to consider the spe- 
cific responsibility of Christians with regard to the prob- 
lems of European cooperation and European unity. This 
document was drawn up at a meeting on January 13th and 
14th, 1951, attended by the following members of the Com- 
mission: M. André Philip (France, Chairman), Dr, C. L. 
Patijn (Holland, Vice-Chairman), Mr. Kenneth Grubb 
(Britain), Dr. Gustav Heinemann (Germany), Mr. Max 
Kohnstamm (Holland), M. Pierre Mahillon (Belgium), 
Professor Mario Rollier (Italy), and Mr. Martin Wight 
(Britain), 

The document was also recommended by representatives 
from the fcllowing countries who were unable to attend; 
Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, and Norway. 


were being made to achieve closer European coopera- 
tion in order to strengthen the political and economic 
position of Europe in a world of growing tension 
between East and West. Economic rehabilitation has 
succeeded in most countries, thanks to American aid. 
The idea of European cooperation has met with 
great response in public opjnion and some headway 
has been made in the attempts at unification, the 
most interesting of which is embodied in the Schu- 
man Plan. All this work of rehabilitation and politi- 
cal unification was conceived of as a long-term effort, 
in which full consideration was given to the financial 
implications and the economic and social reper- 
cussions. 

In the last few months the pace of history has 
changed. Europe is now confronted with a growing 
fear that a show-down between the Western powers 
and the Soviet Union is imminent, so that we find 
ourselves in a period of great tension which may lead 
either to war or in the long run to a modus vivendi. 
Europe is suddenly aware of its military weakness 
and is being asked to give high priority to defense. 
While in the U.S.A., government, Congress and pub- 
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lic opinion are concentrating on preparations for the 
emergency and are making great efforts to strengthen 
their position on a global scale, most of the peoples 
of Europe are very reluctant to change the priori- 
ties in their domestic policies, and to subordinate 
everything to re-armament. Although there is a 
growing insight that we are heading for grave politi- 
cal decisions, they have not hitherto taken account of 
this fact in actual policy. The U.S.A. is aware of 
the gravity of developments on a world level, but it 
underrates the dilemma in which European coun- 
tries are placed, as they have at the same time to 
maintain their economic and social equilibrium and 
to build up military defense. The European coun- 
tries, on the other hand, while far better informed 
than the U.S.A. about the European implications 
and dangers of the sudden change in the political 
situation, are too deeply involved in local and domes- 
tic problems to take into account the global aspects 
of the growing tension between East and West. 


The sudden necessity for re-armament has pro- 
‘roundly affected political thinking in countries like 
France and Italy. While governments are prepared 
to expedite re-armament, and to give prioritv to the 
military effort, public opinion in these countries is 
anxiously wondering whether this will not mean 
lowering the standard of living. There is a danger 
that such a lowering cannot be avoided, and that this 
will play into the hands of political extremists. At 
the same time a deep mistrust of American military 
policy and a general fear of becoming the battle-field 
of a future war contribute to the unwillingness to 
defend the soil of Europe. This mistrust has been 
increased in France especially by the American pro- 
posal for German re-armament, by the Taft and 
Hoover declarations suggesting a withdrawal from 
Europe, and by the new negotiations with Spain. 

For all these reasons the idea of neutrality finds 
today a great deal of popular support, although many 
people are aware that for Europe to be neutral and 
independent in the modern world implies some form 
of political and military unification. But how long 
will this take? There is widespread frustration and 
pessimism resulting from the conviction that we no 
longer have time to build up a strong neutrality on 
a European scale, that we have to re-arm within 
national frameworks which are out of date, that 
therefore, while we have no other choice than to 
build up some military strength, it will not be worth 
the sacrifices which will have to be made in the 
economic and social sphere. Others believe that re- 
armament, even under these unfavorable conditions, 
is the only way to attain a lasting agreement with the 
Soviet Union, since such an agreement can only be 
expected on a basis of some balance of strength. 
Still others believe that the only possible answer is 
a desperate attempt to achieve immediate European 
union, since re-armament on a national basis would 
lead to social disturbance and political unrest. 
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In Germany the plan for re-armament has created 
strong tension between the political parties, and be- 
tween various segments of public opinion. Here also 
the hope of maintaining a neutral position between 
East and West has emerged, especially since the 
government of Eastern Germany has propagated the 
idea of a unified and disarmed Germany. This idea 
of the unification of Germany without re-armament 
can obviously arouse tremendous popular response. 
If German public opinion were confronted with the 
choice between German unification and neutrality 
on the one hand and European unification on the 
other, the West German government would be 
placed in an extremely delicate position. 


A refusal by the Western powers to accept Ger- 
man unification on such terms would have severe 
repercussions on popular opinion, not only in Ger- 
many but also in the rest of Europe, especially in 
France. The Western world would be blamed for 
having prevented the unification of Germany and 
having maintained the Iron Curtain. At the same 
time it is clear that a federal German government at 
the head of a neutral unified Germany would have an 
extremely difficult task and could be attacked from 
within by various types of extremist elements. Such 
a German state might become a new source of trou- 
ble and of future clashes between East and West. 


So far the idea of the political unification of Eu- 
rope has been a long-term proposition. Today, how- 
ever, Europe is confronted with urgent tasks which 
can be fulfilled only in a really unified Europe such 
as does not exist and may not exist for a long time. 
At the same time the new discussion on the future of 
Germany may upset all the calculations concerning 
European unification which had counted on Western 
Germany as part of the European unit. Thus it is 
not clear whether in a unified, neutral Germany, the 
industry of the Ruhr would be incorporated in the 
Schuman Plan. Also a European army would then 
have to be formed of forces from countries other 
than Germany and would have to be based on the 
Rhine. Moreover Great Britain has in no way com- 
mitted herself to any form of European unity. And 
the relation between the Continent of Europe and 
the United Kingdom is still far from clear. 

It is, therefore, certain that the next few months 
will bring difficulties and tense discussions about the 
merits and implications of a united Europe. Look- 
ing at the situation as a whole, one must admit that 
many calculations have been upset, many hopes 
dashed and many existing schemes overthrown. But 
new and urgent tasks are ahead. The peoples of 
Europe will be under a great strain, and it will be 
difficult for public opinion to maintain its sense of 
proportion and to act responsibly. 


The Arguments for European Unity 


In view of this situation the question ought to be 
asked, whether European cooperation would be of 








any help in the solving of today’s problems. We be- 
lieve that this is indeed the case. 

In the first place many people on the European 
Continent have lost confidence in the national states. 
The creation of a European political community 
would hold out new hope to them. It would, to a 
large extent, do away with that sense of frustration, 
of despair, of not being subjects but objects of in- 
ternational circumstances, which is one of the main 
causes of Europe’s weakness. 


Secondly, only an economically integrated Europe 
will be strong enough to deal with the economic 
problems of our time, because only mass production 
can fulfill the promise of greater well-being which 
is held out by modern technology. More serious 
still, perhaps, is the fact that all attempts to protect 
man against economic insecurity are doomed to fail- 
ure in the European states, which have become too 
small to achieve a responsible society in the economic 
field. It is very possible that as a result of the po- 
litical situation, unemployment due to the difficulty 
of finding a market for goods will not develop in the 
near future, but such unemployment will reappear 
as soon as the demand for armaments diminishes. 


In the third place, we need a united Europe for 
reasons of defense. Defense is in no way different 
from other products of modern techniques. A good 
and cheap product can only be manufactured by mass 
production for a large market. Any serious effort at 
European defense can only be a joint one. A Eu- 
ropean defense can only be built by expansion of the 
economy through integration of production and re- 
search. Only if our defense effort is achieved with- 
out lowering the standard of living of the workers 
will Europe be able to support it. 


Does this mean that integration of Europe would 
have to include all European nations? It seems to 
us that this question can only be answered with ref- 
erence to specific cases. The decision will depend 
on whether a country, in refusing to participate, se- 
riously weakens the common effort. It is possible, 
for example, that cooperation between Britain and a 
Continent in which sovereignties are merged would 
produce results as favorable as formal integration of 
the two. But in making its decision a country ought 
always to be aware of its responsibility towards it- 
self, its neighbors and the community of nations. A 
nation’s decision to participate or not in a unified 
Europe must, therefore, take into account not only 
its own interests but the effects of its decisions upon 
the urgent need for the unification of Europe. 


The Challenge to the Churches 


This situation represents a challenge to the Euro- 
pean churches. For as has become clear from the 
foregoing, the question of European unity is not 
merely a tactical political problem, but at the same 
time a moral and spiritual issue of decisive impor- 
tance. If it is true—and we believe it to be true— 
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that no responsible society can be built in European 
nations unless the area of cooporation is greatly en- 
larged, then the churches must take this question 
very seriously. 

They can exert a creative influence and help gov- 
ernments and peoples to face facts, to accept sacri- 
fices and to seek the common weal, instead of selfish 
and local interests. They can help to build that in- 
dispensable foundation of common conviction con- 
cerning the place of man in society without which 
European unity can have no permanent and stable 
basis. So far the European churches have done very 
little to discharge this responsibility. There is today 
a great deal of cooperation and contact between 
European Christians, but these new ecumenical rela- 
tionships have not yet borne fruit in constructive 
common thinking about the problem of European 
common. life. 


What we need in the first place is a fresh ecumen- 
ical conversation about the issues on which we do 
not see eye to eye. During the coming months and 
years all of us will have to take important decisions 
with respect to Europe’s future. As Christians we 
seek to base these decisions on the Will of God. But 
in fact many secular factors affect our actions con- 
sciously or unconsciously. We are far more condi- 
tioned than we realize by our national outlook, by 
our privileges and by our prejudices. And the dis- 
agreements between us are largely due to our in- 
ability to see ourselves as others see us. 


One way in which Christians can help each other 
to arrive at specifically Christian decisions is to ask 
critical questions of each other and so help each 
other to distinguish between what is fundamentally 
Christian and what is thoughtlessly secular in their 
attitudes. Therefore we urge Christians, in differ- 
ent countries, to consider seriously the following 
questions which have been found helpful in our in- 
ternational discussion. In order to speak as con- 
cretely as possible we address our questions to differ- 
ent nations or groups of nations. But it goes with- 
out saying that many questions concern many others 
besides those to whom they are immediately 
addressed. 


Questions to France, Italy, and Other Continental 
Countries 


1. Is not your enthusiasm for European unity a 
compensation for a loss of hope in your national in- 
stitutions which sometimes borders on cynicism? Do 
you sufficiently recognize that a healthy federation 
must consist of states with a spirit of confidence in 
their own national institutions ? 


2. How far can you in France forget your ancient 
hatred and fear of Germany in responsible action 
for the defense of Europe, which may include the 
re-arming of Germany? 


3. If you agree that Britain saved Europe in 1940 
by not sending her air force to France, have you 
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sufficiently considered how far this shows that Brit- 
ain may be strategically separate from the Continent, 
and that this may justify her hesitancy over joining 
a European union? 

4. Are you conscious in France that your Euro- 
pean enthusiasm would be vitiated if it were a new 
form of the pursuit of prestige? 

5. In your criticism of America, do you recognize 
sufficiently the sense of world responsibility of 
which the U.S.A. is conscious today, and do you 
appreciate the world vision which is more apparent 
in public discussions in the United States than in 
Continental countries ? 

6. Do you realize that to be in a state of relative 
powerlessness does not make it impossible to exer- 
cise an effective influence on international affairs, as 
witness the influence of Britain and India on recent 
Asiatic policy ? 

7. Do you recognize that the attempt to avoid war 
at all costs may mean attaching more importance to 
the prolongation of life than to the causes that make 
life worth living? 


Questions to Germany 


1. Are you prepared to contemplate the possibility 
that the continued division of Germany is your con- 
tribution to the peace of Europe and to such unity 
as may be otherwise practicable? 

2. Is the fear of finding yourselves in opposition 
to your fellows in Eastern Germany inspired by a 
genuine sense of responsibility or by the assumption 
that the unity of Germany is almost a divine 
ordinance? 

3. Is there not a danger that your attitude to the 
division of Germany is influenced by a nationalist 
spirit, which does not sufficiently take into account 
your international responsibility ? 

4. Is the proposal for a united and neutralized 
Germany, under international control, really a realiz- 
able conception and a workable solution? Do you 
realize that in the present circumstances a unified 
Germany, neutral economically, would prevent the 
further unification of Europe? 

5. Will you still favor European unity if you see 
that your own rehabilitation can be achieved by Ger- 
man effort alone? 

6. Are the German people sufficiently conscious 
that the German problem is part of that great com- 
plex of problems which weigh heavily upon the life 
of many peoples and that it is therefore impossible 
to isolate the German problem or to solve it by itself ? 


Questions to Britain 


1. Are you in Britain aware of the exceptional 
privilege you have had, compared with the Conti- 
nent, in being spared military and political catas- 
trophe ? 

2. Is the support you are giving to the effort to 
create a new form of political and economic organi- 
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zation in Europe substantial enough, in view of this 
privilege? Are you really fulfilling your responsi- 
bility by taking a passive attitude instead of showing 
active concern for European unification ? 

3. How far does the British attitude towards Eu- 
ropean affairs depend upon the existence of the 
Channel? Are you certain that the Channel may 
not play in another war the rdle played in the last 
war by the Maginot Line? 

4. Are you sure that the argument about the ties 
to the Commonwealth is sufficiently valid to justify 
Britain’s detachment from Europe? Have you 
thought out the relation between your responsibility 
to the Commonwealth and your responsibility to 
Europe? 

5. Are you prepared to explain more clearly 
whether you want to unite with the Continent of 
Europe and, if you cannot unite, will you make clear 
in what way you are prepared to cooperate with the 
rest of Europe? 

6. Are you prepared to fulfill with more respon- 
sibility the promise of international leadership which 
your admirable defense in 1940 gave to the occupied 
countries of Europe? 

7. Are you prepared to take advice from Conti- 
nental people as willingly and in as good humor as 
the Americans from non-Americans? 

8. Is your experimental approach to external po- 
litical questions wholly free from out-of-date 19th 
century imperialism and political liberalism? Are 
you sure that the traditional method of procedure, of 
compromise and day-to-day expediency is adequate 
for the world of today? Does not this make it diffi- 
cult for you to perceive clear moral principles? 


9. Are you aware that exclusive national loyalty 
belongs to the past, that many people have already 
put their loyalties on a higher level than the national 
one, and that democracy has to be brought into be- 
ing at that level, at least in Continental Europe? 


10. Are you sure that you are not too much pre- 
occupied with domestic problems? Does pride in 
your social achievements make you look with un- 
justified detachment at the Continent ? 


Ouestions to the U.S.A. 


1. Are you ready to accept the international re- 
sponsibilities commensurate with your new role as a 
world power? 

Do you accept the fact of your responsibility with 
regard to Europe? Have you considered the conse- 
quences on European public opinion of the repeated 
suggestion that America may cease to be concerned 
with the economic and military problems of West- 
ern Europe? 

2. Are you willing to support the unification of 
Europe even if it means that such a united Europe 
will choose its course of action in full independence? 

3. Have you realized that most Europeans wel- 








come American pressure exerted for a constructive 
purpose such as European unity? 

4. Is it understood in America that Europe in its 
poverty must accept some economic planning, and 
that this does not mean that Europe has lost its be- 
lief in freedom or is on the way to Communism? 

5. Is it realized in America that resistance against 
totalitarianism is not merely a military problem or a 
question of propaganda, but that constructive and 
imaginative action especially in the spiritual sphere 
is required to meet the challenge of the situation? 

6. Have you realized that for the impoverished 
countries of Europe the question of maintaining and 
raising the standard of living is absolutely vital and 
that re-armament will make some of these countries 
more vulnerable if it results in a lowered standard 
of living? 

7. Are you aware of the risk which Europeans 
take by re-arming, namely that their countries may 
become a battlefield and be destroyed through a 
scorched-earth policy and atomic warfare? 

8. Is it understood that Western German re-arma- 
ment must be considered for its effect not only on 
the military situation, but also on European unity 
and the future of Germany itself ? 

9. Have you realized the implication of the fact 
that the United States has not given support to the 
creation of an integrated European army, and is 
basing its plans on national armies, and that this 
may well prove a further obstacle to European unifi- 
cation? 

10. Do the Americans realize that there is a great 
difference between the political situation in Asia and 
Europe, and that the rise of China is not merely 
part of Communist tactics, but also reflects the strug- 
gle of Asia against a century of Western exploita- 
tion? 

Ouestions to European Churches 


1. Have the European churches taken to heart 
the great lessons of the war years, and especially the 
lesson that a church which fearlessly proclaims the 
Will of God in all realms of life receives the power- 
ful help of the Holy Spirit? 

2. Have the Furopean churches understood that, 
if the Christian faith “is unable to interpret historic 
catastrophes, men are overwhelmed by them and 
perish spiritually in their confusion”? 

3. Have the European churches understood that 
“judgment begins at the House of God” and that 
this means today that the churches are judged for 
their lack of active evangelistic and practical con- 
cern for the masses in their spiritual and social 
need ? 

4. Have Christians in other countries taken into 
consideration the conviction of many Christians in 
Germany that the judgment of God upon Germany 
in 1945 implies that Germany should not take up 
arms as long as rearmament may mean the return 
of the national-socialist or militaristic spirit? 
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5. Do the churches of Western Europe realize 
that in their concern for European unity they may 
forget their responsibility to and for the churches 
in Eastern Europe, and that those in the West should 
therefore make a special effort to maintain and in- 
tensify all possible spiritual relationships with those 
in the East ? 

6. Are the churches of Western Europe aware of 
the danger that their nations, in defending them- 
selves against a totalitarian enemy, may weaken and 
undermine the foundations of democracy? 


7. Should not the European churches themselves 
give a clearer demonstration of true solidarity by 
helping each other more substantially in meeting 
social and spiritual need and especially in meeting 
the need of the millions of refugees and homeless ? 

8. Do the European churches accept their special 
responsibility for the creation of a common ethos, 
that is, common convictions concerning the destiny 
of man and his relation to society, without which 
European cooperation and unity has no stable foun- 
dation? 


Not Unto Despair 
EDMOND LaB. CHERBONNIER 


SHOULD like to develop further the suggestion 

made by Hugh Tigner, in the February 19th issue 
of Christianity and Crisis, that the current intellec- 
tual climate of consternation, panic, and dread, can 
scarcely be called unequivocally Christian. Though 
the major part of his article is devoted to pricking 
the bubble of shallow optimism about man and his 
world, he also cautions against a reaction to the 
opposite extreme—the kind of reaction which some- 
times calls itself “Christian cynicism.” 


Though the apparent opposite of the obsolescent 
optimism which it replaces, this cult of pessimism 
nevertheless shares important characteristics with it. 
First, and most obviously, both schools present them- 
selves as Christian. In the pages of this journal, for 
example, one now and again encounters the opinion 
that Christianity implies a “tragic view of life’— 
notwithstanding the claim of the whole New Testa- 
ment that the otherwise tragic aspects of existence 
have been overcome. A self-styled “convert to neo- 
orthodoxy” recently assured me that biblical faith 
makes a virtue of despair. In the light of such state- 
ments, how ludicrous a figure Christians must pre- 
sent to the reflective secular eye: now riding the 
tidal wave of optimism, now wallowing in the slough 
of despond—ostensibly on the basis of biblical in- 
sights, or perhaps in response to the kairos, but in 
fact merely on the band wagon of popular spiritual 
fads, whether evolutionary or existential. 


In the second place, the source of this tendency to 
make a fetish out of hand-wringing, like its confident 








counterpart, can be traced to the romantic move- 
ment. To revel in the self-defeating character of 
human freedom as such, in the inevitable frustration 
of all action, in the meaninglessness of life itself— 
what is all this but a refurbished version of the old 
romantic Weltschmerz? To be in love with the 
abyss, to derive a certain titillation from brooding 
on the “shock of non-being,” to cultivate the “sick- 
ness unto death’—all this has direct affinities, not 
with anything biblical, but rather with the common 
human temptation to discover a perverse fascination 
in prophecies of unmitigated doom. 

A third characteristic shared by these two kinds 
of romanticism is that of irresponsibility. While the 
one shuts its eyes to the precarious existence of 
human goods under the assaults of evil, the other 
would suffer instant death from exposure to a single 
ray of hope. Too sophisticated ever to conceive of 
God as the guarantor of progress, it prefers rather 
to think of Him as emptiness itself, as in such state- 
ments as, “We can do nothing but wait for the void.” 
Is it seeing too much to detect in such assertions the 
counterpart of the same complacency which they are 
at pains to expose in the more naive optimism? 

It is said that the ability to hold the tragic view 


of life is a test of one’s courage. Only a minority 
will have the fortitude to stand the stark truth. But 
since when are despair and defeatism associated with 
courage? On the contrary: there can be no courage 
where the outcome is a simple foregone conclusion, 
whether that conclusion itself be happy or tragic. 
Courage first becomes a factor when the ultimate 
issue is a matter of faith and hope. However use- 
ful an apologetic tool the current revival of tragedy 
and despair may be, both as a reminder that Chris- 
tianity offers no short cuts with which to by-pass 
evil, and as an indication of what life is apt to be 
like apart from Christianity, it must not be allowed 
to pose as a substitute for the gospel. In place of 
the “good news,” it preaches the courage to face 
the bad news—a brand of “courage” which really 
takes no risk at all. Rather, it has simply exchanged 
the certainty of progress for the certainty of futility. 
It dares not stake its life on mighty acts of God 
whereby all things are made new, and tragedy denied 
the final word. One looks in vain among its utter- 
ances for the joyous assurance with which the early 
church was emboldened to declare in the midst of 
turmoil, “We are indeed perplexed, but not unto 
despair.” 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Five-Point Program 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, proposed to the American Association for the 
United Nations, which met in Chicago, February 25th, 
the following five-point program to relieve the present 
international tension: 

1. “As promptly as possible and no later than the 
next session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
the United States and other Atlantic Pact nations 
should submit a general report to the United Nations 
on the abnormal military preparations they are making 
and the reasons why these preparations appear to them 
unavoidable.” Dr. Nolde said he was not prepared to 
say just how much detailed information should be com- 
municated, but that it should “certainly go further than 
Soviet Russia has gone.” 

2. The United States and nations associated with it 
should invite impartial international scrutiny of mili- 
tary operations by calling for the use of United Na- 
tions Peace Observer Commissions. The Peace 
Observer Commission plan, Dr. Nolde recalled, re- 
ceived Soviet support in the U. N. Assembly. If this 
move failed, as Dr. Nolde admitted it might, he felt 
the United States should “silence the accusations of 
aggressive intent by requesting that its actions, particu- 
larly in foreign countries, be placed under the scrutiny 
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of a United Nations Peace Observer Commission.” 

3. The United States, he said, must continue to recog- 
nize the authority of the United Nations to determine 
what measures shall be taken to oppose aggression. 

4. “While the development of military power is 
considered imperative,” he continued, “the United 
States must demonstrate constant readiness to settle 
international differences by negotiation and concilia- 
tion.” As the United States grows in strength, Dr. 
Nolde foresaw “the tendency on the part of some people 
to stigmatize as appeasement any legitimate compromise 
which a negotiated settlement normally requires.” 

5. “The United States must work,” he said, toward 
the ultimate objective of “bringing all international 
armaments under international regulation and control. 

. It is not fantastic to hold that the futility of a 
progressively accelerated armaments race may at some 
point convince all parties that international jurisdiction 
is the only solution.” 


Anglican Church of South Africa 
Voices Stand on Race Relations 


Associating itself with the resolution of the Lambeth 
Conference stating that discrimination between men on 
grounds of race alone is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, the Provincial Synod 
of the Church (Anglican) of the Province of South 
Africa, at its last session, passed a resolution relating 
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tc recent legislation in the Union of South Africa. 

The resolution, carried unanimously, states that the 
Synod: 

“Believes that the effect of much recent legislation 
is likely to be the rigid division of the population into 
social classes with unequal rights, privileges and op- 
portunities, and the relegation of the non-Europeans 
to a position of permanent inferiority, and for this 
condemns this legislation as inconsistent with the re- 
spect for human personality that should be characteristic 
of a Christian society. 

“Believing that right relations between the different 
racial elements in the population of this country depend 
on their mutual trust, and that the proposal to alter 
the status of the colored voters appears to many of them 
to be a breach of faith, urges that no such alteration 
should be made without consultation and a wide measure 
of agreement between those concerned. 
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“Recognizes that the Church has not in practice 
been always faithful to her own principles and has al- 
lowed herself to be infected by the racial prejudices 
prevalent in the world about her. It, therefore, calls upon 
all members of the Church to re-examine their racial at- 
titude in the light of the Christian Gospel, that in 
every parish witness may be borne to the equal standing 
of all churchmen before God and their brotherhood 
one with another in Christ.”—Ecumenical Press Ser- 
vice, Geneva. 


Youth Group Buys 
Chateau to Aid Refugees 


A 17th century chateau near Paris known as La 
Haute Maison has been acquired by the CIMADE, 
French Protestant group, as a center for the rehabilita- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons. 

CIMADE, which stands for Comite Inter-Mouve- 
ments Aupres des Evacues, was formed after the war 
as an interdenominational organization for refugee aid. 
It comprises young Christian volunteers from various 
countries, including the United States, Britain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, who work together in France. 

La Haute Maison will provide accommodation for 
about 100 persons, among them 20 refugee families with 
children and several families of “hard core” DPs. All 
will cooperate in maintaining the center. 


Besides helping to provide the household with pro- 
duce from the garden, the refugees will breed poultry 
and rabbits, and make Christmas novelties and toys for 
sale. Some will be engaged in repairing typewriters 
and sewing machines and other household appliances. 

Aid for the center is being provided by the World 
Council of Churches. In addition, the International 
Refugee Organization has promised a grant toward the 
purchase of necessary machinery, tools and breeding 
stock.—Religious News Service. 


Pilgrims Ask Dean Johnson to Resign 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson has been asked by the organiz- 
ers of a recent anti-Communist national pilgrimage to 
Canterbury to resign as Dean of Canterbury or to 
“disassociate” himself from Communism. 

A committee headed by Lord Craigavon and Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Giffard Martel made the request in a letter to 
the dean, saying that he could not serve “two religions” 
at the same time—“Christianity, which believes in God, 
and Communism, which denies God’s existence.” 

The 77-year-old Dr. Johnson, who has been dean since 
1931, said he had no comment to make on the pilgrims’ 
appeal. 

Approximately 2,000 persons took part in the pilgrim- 
age on Jan. 25. In a brief ceremony in Canterbury 
Cathedral they dedicated themselves to fight against 
“the evil and godless forces of Communism and mate- 
rialism.”—Religious News Service. 
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